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IN DANGER. 
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‘Yes, yes, yes! To be sure, I will—that is, of 
course, if I can, said my godfather, rattling the 
half-crowns in his pocket so loudly that the silvery 
jingle caused the other occupants of the strangers’ 
room to cast sidelong glances at the proprietor of 
these obtrusive coins, and at myself, as we stood 
together near the door. ‘It’s late, though, at 
three-and-twenty, to break gauge, and be shunted 
on to a new line, Jack, my lad,’ added the speaker, 
after a brief pause; ‘but I never did approve, 
myself, of your reading for the bar, as you did.’ 

‘It was my poor mother’s wish, you know,’ I 
replied ; ‘but the study of law and equity was 
never much to my taste, and I suspect I shall 
prove more useful in a less ambitious calling, I 
do know a little of geometry and surveying, 
and ’—— 

‘That’s true, interrupted my companion, who 
was always in a hurry, and who had also an 
unconscious preference for the sound of his own 
voice.. ‘You did credit to my recommendation 
when I helped you to earn the only lump of 
guineas you ever made in your life, on the staff 
of the Pontypool Extension. And Clewett—a good 
judge, Ned Clewett—regretted to see a young 
fellow with such a knack at the theodolite thrown 
away in Lincoln’s Inn. I’ve no time to talk now. 
Board-meeting in the City first, and then to catch 
the fast four-o’clock for Grimsby. But dine with 
me here on Tuesday—no, Wednesday; sharp seven, 
mind—and perhaps you'll hear of something to 
your advantage, as the newspapers say.’ And then, 
with a hasty hand-shake, he was gone; and I felt 
my heart considerably lightened as I emerged 
through the stately portals, and descended the 
stone steps of the mighty Megalosaurus Club, 
affectionately known as the ‘Meg’ among its 
members, a committee-man among whom was my 
sponsor, John Grubstock. 

A very rich man was my godfather Grubstock, 
whose name of John had been bestowed upon 


myself, John Aylmer Masterton, at my christening. 
He was not reckoned rich at that time, but merely, 
in financial parlance, ‘warm ;’ and it was con- 
sidered as a compliment to his sterling worth, not 
to his worldly status, that he was invited to play 
so important a part at the baptismal ceremony. 
Grubstocks and Aylmers were, both families of 
them, somehow akin to us Mastertons; but we 
naturally thought more of the more aristocratic 
gens of Aylmer than of the plain patronymic of 
the sturdy civil engineer. Drink, debt, and high 
play had, however, improved the former race off 
the surface of that earth on which they had done 
little but to swagger and to spend; while Cousin 
John Grubstock had thriven exceedingly. Few 
were the City pies, in his own peculiar line of 
harbour and tunnel, of suspension-bridge and 
tramway, in which he had not a finger, deft in the 
pulling out of golden plums. Too practical a man, 
and too honourable withal, for mere speculations 
not propped by a solid basis of actual fact, his very 
name had grown to be the surest guarantee for the 
carrying out of an enterprise; and ‘Safe John 
Grubstock is in it? was a rumour that would send 
up the shares of any freshly floated company. He 
worked hard yet, but it was for sheer love of work, 
and the habit of restlessness which becomes second 
nature to the more active of his profession. That 
he would die in harness was what gossips predicted, 
The full extent of his possessions would probably 
never be known until his will should go up for 
probate. His wealth accrued fast; and his quiet 
wife and daughters, happy among their azaleas 
and croquet-lawns at Dorking, made no attempt, 
by profuse expenditure, to keep pace with the 
increment of his revenue. In the trying times of 
my father’s sudden death and my mother’s linger- 
ing illness, Mr Grubstock had approved himself a 
friend both liberal and delicate. 

As for myself, my history had up to this time 
been as uneventful as that of most young English- 
men of my age, bred up in a country vicarage, 
and, after three years of reading and rowing at 
Oxford, going into forensic training as a law-student 
at one of the Inns of Court. Of course, having no 
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money worth speaking of, and no prospect of any, 
I had fallen in love, and almost equally, as a matter 
of course, the object of my affections was as poor 
as myself. Pretty, darling Kate Carrington! Our 
engagement had already endured for fourteen 
months, and. she and I seemed likely to add 
another couple to the long list of betrothed pairs 
that wait and wait through the long vista of hopes 
deferred. I was sometimes sanguine of success, 
and had a young man’s confidence in the future ; 
and I daresay Kate would have consented, for 
my sake, to try the experiment of love in a 
cottage, with an insufficiency of butcher-meat and 
groceries, had it not been for her great tenderness 
towards her widowed mother. It was not to be 
thought of that Mrs Carrington, who was elderly, 
and but badly off, since some imprudent venture, at 
ever so much per cent. had sorely pinched and 
clipped her modest income, should be deprived of 
her remaining comforts that Kate and I might 
marry somewhat earlier. The old lady, who had 
the tender-hearted love of match-making which 
supplies an element of romance in the seniors of 
her sex, would, to do her justice, have smilingly 
confronted the perils of semi-starvation ; but Kate 
stood firm on that point. ‘No, no,’ she said to me, 
more than once, as on summer evenings we stood 
together in her mother’s tiny garden at Clapham ; 
‘I must not be selfish, dear John. I would work 
for you, want with you, if need were, and we are 
young, and might struggle through; but poor 
mamma has never known what hardship really is, 
and at her time of life it is too late to begin. So 
we must be very brave, and good, and patient— 
must we not ?” 

But if we were to wait till I should make a 
livelihood at the bar, how long might our proba- 
tion be! I had not the luck to be connected by ties 
of blood or friendship with a single attorney. I had 
taken stock of my own qualifications as a barrister, 
and knew that I should never climb the slippery 
rungs of the ladder leading to the few great prizes of 
the profession. Leaving attorney-generalships and 
judicial wigs to other aspirants, I saw no speedy 
prospect of a decent maintenance to be earned at 
the bar. I saw men, older and more brilliant than 
myself, glad to pay their way by law-reporting, or 
perhaps diverging into literary by-paths that had 
no more to do with the Themis of England than 
with the Pandects or the Koran. The steady old 
special pleader in whose chambers I had been, for 
a heavy fee, allowed to read, shook his experienced 
head at the notion of my earning my bread, for 
some years at least, by legitimate professional busi- 
ness, and yet I was a pet pupil, as being less idle 
than the others whom he instructed. 

‘Small profits, Mr Masterton,’ he would say, 
‘and slow returns, as respects the junior, are the 
rules in our calling. I really almost wish you had 
selected a walk in life, my dear young friend, more 
new-fashioned than this of wearing horse-hair, and 
waiting till the stuff-gown be changed to silk, and 
the clerk be familiar with briefs and retainers. I 
think you could do better elsewhere.’ I thought so 
too, and having some theoretical knowledge, and 
some slight practice as a surveyor and civil engi- 
neer, I decided on asking Mr Grubstock to use his 
good offices on my behalf. 

It was with a beating heart that on the appointed 
day I returned to the ‘ Meg,’ to dine with my god- 
father, and to hear the result of my late petition 


for his powerful aid. I found Mr Grubstock in 
high spirits and bluff good-humour. 

‘I’ve not forgotten you, my boy,’ he said, filling 
my glass with a rare vintage of straw-coloure 
sherry ; ‘and indeed I have done better for you 
than I ever expected to do. Have you heard any- 
thing of the Caspian Navigation Company, eh? 
The shares are at a premium, and quite right they 
should be, for it’s a bond fide concern, sure to pay 
a tidy dividend to those who can afford to wait. 
I’m a director, and I got hold of Jowley, and 
Barrett, and Hicks, and one or two more of the old 
set, who are on the Board too; and the long and 
short of it is, that you are to be offered the appoint- 
ment of acting engineer-in-chief, at one of the 
branch ports, at a salary of five hundred a year,’ 

Five hundred a year! The announcement thus 
abruptly made almost took my breath away. 
Why, I could marry Kate, now, with such an 
income to rely on, and the sudden shock of joy 
almost incapacitated me from thanking my patron 
for his good deed on my behalf. It was indeed 
great promotion. 

‘You'll have to go rather far afield, my boy,’ 
remarked my godfather, holding up his wine-glass 
for a moment between his eye and the light, before 
sipping its amber-tinted contents ; ‘and to rough 
it too, for a time, very likely ; but what of that, 
when one is young, healthy, and a bachelor; and 
Kizil-Gatch is not a place for luxuries, I suspect.’ 

‘ Kizil-Gatch !’ the queer sound of the name 
recalled to my remembrance the fact, that my 
future residence must be, not in England, but in a 
wild and distant country, where civilisation was 
slowly and gradually gaining the mastery over 
moral and physical obstacles. Well, I had no 
reason to complain. Mine would be a well-re- 
munerated exile, and I anticipated little difficulty 
in inducing Kate and her saat to share my new 
home far away. Five hundred a year! And this 
to be attained at once by one who could not in fair- 
ness be accounted as anything but a mere tyro, and 
who would cheerfully have accepted an assistant- 
surveyor’s post at less than half the rate of salary 
which would now be mine. 

‘You don’t exactly know where you are going 
to,” said Mr Grubstock, at a later stage of the 
dinner ; ‘and small blame to you, since I never 
heard of the place myself until they shewed it to 
me on the Board-room map. You’ll have to hunt 
it out yourself, and youll find it to be one of the 
southernmost places in the Russian territory, on 
the west shore of the Caspian, not very far from 
the Persian frontier. Great natural capabilities, 
I’m told, but everything to be done, from dock- 
digging to building warehouses. If only you will 
work, as I pledged myself you would, and keep 
yourself wide awake to the Company’s interests, 
your acting appointment will be confirmed in a few 
months ; and in that cheap country you will find 
— pay go very far. A dab at languages, are you 
not ?” 


I replied with becoming diffidence that I had 
always been considered as a quick learner, but had 
no right to call myself more of a linguist than the 
majority of my educated countrymen. 

‘You talk good French, and are glib in German, 
I believe,’ said the civil engineer, refilling his glass 
with claret. ‘Don’t you speak, or write, anything 
else, beyond that precious Latin and Greek on 
which, to my thinking, you wasted your best years.’ 
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‘Scarcely,’ I answered. ‘As for Italian, I can 
read Dante and Tasso, and perhaps converse with a 
waiter or an 0 -grinder ; but that. exhausts the 
list of my attainments, unless you count a very 
little Arabic, and the merest smattering of one or 
two Eastern tongues. My father, you may remem- 
ber, was fond of such studies,’ 

‘Ay, ay! What they called a learned Orien- 
talist,’ grumbled Mr Grubstock ; ‘although I can’t 
conceive what a country parson wants with the 
lingo of a parcel of barbarians who write the wrong 
way, and cover the paper with ugly spattering 
characters like so many crooked nails, with dots 
overthem. But that’s neither here nor there. Why, 
I never could shape my mouth to speak — 
but the tongue my mother taught me, and yet 
have laid out railroads, and enlarged harbours in 
half-a-dozen foreign countries, and have paid and 
managed hundreds of navvies that could not have 
understood me if I had asked for a mug of water 
ora screw of tobacco. I am a plain John Bull of 
the old breed, and not young enough to alter. But 
to chatter and parleyvous is a valuable accomplish- 
ment to a lad with the ladder to climb, and be 
sure that I made the most of your fine education 
when I canvassed for your appointment! Come up 
tothe Board on Monday, in Abchurch Lane, City, 
and we’ll give you your credentials—No more 
wine? Well, then, good-night !’ 

On leaving the Megalosaurus, I made my way as 
quickly as I could to Clapham, and electrified Kate 
and Mrs Carrington by the startling announcement 
of my unexpected good fortune. There was exulta- 
tion around the little tea-table in Acacia Cottage 
on that night ; for had not Pactolus, so to speak, 
overflowed for our joint benefit, and might not the 
wedded happiness of two faithful lovers be reck- 
oned as secured! Five hundred a year! The sum 
seemed to us as round a one as the salary of a 
bishop or a judge appears to doctors of divinity 
and Queen’s Counsel. Money, like time, is elastic, 
and capable of being meted by very different meas- 
ures. Vor what, to some of us, are five hundred 
sovereigns ! a flea-bite, a trifle to swell the com- 
fortable balance at the banker’s, a lucky windfall 
on the Stock Exchange or the racecourse, the 
result of a rise in Turkish, or of the ‘dark’ horse’s 
victory, when a ‘fiver’ had been laid on him; 
a mere morsel that sharpens the gold-hunger. 
What do the three figures represent to others? 
an unattainable pile of wealth, or the possible 
savings of long toil and penurious thrift! But we 
ourselves had been poor long enough to know the 
value of such an income as that which had at once 
been placed within my reach, and we did not 
philosophise much as to its relative proportion to 
the earnings or the outlay of the remainder of the 
human race, 

I do believe that Mrs Carrington would have been 
foremost in promoting an immediate marriage be- 
tween Kate and myself, and would have accompanied 
the newly marrie on what would have perhaps 
been the strangest honeymoon 1 ever yet taken; 
but I felt myself in duty bound to be prudent. 
After all, there are proverbially many slips between 
the cup and the lip, and something might be un- 
toward enough to come between me and the realisa- 
tion of my not unselfish hopes of peaceful joy. 
The Company might drift upon the rocks of hn 
vency, not that there seemed to be much fear of 
that with ‘safe John Grubstock’ at the helm; while 


I knew Messrs Jowley and Hicks, whom my god- 
father had mentioned as his fellow-directors, to be 
men of large means and unblemished integrity. 
Or, more probably, I might be weighed and found 
wanting. After all, I was not vain enough to 
regard myself as even a second-rate engineer, bein, 
only too conscious that I was ignorant of muc 
theoretical lore that it would have been good for 
me to know, while my actual experiences had been 
on a very small scale. My appointment might not, 
on trial, be confirmed. And yet I did not feel 
very dispirited, as I recalled to my memory Mr 
Clewett’s words, spoken two years before, at the 
termination of my three months’ engagement in 
laying out the Pontypool Extension: ‘I’m sorry, 
Masterton, to part with you. You are worth your 
salt, old chap; and if ever you like to get a living 
by the chains and the dumpy level, come to me? 
Then there was another consideration—the rough 
rawness of the barbaric country whither I was 
bound, and which hardly rendered it as yet a fit- 
ting place for the residence of ladies. I must 
feather my nest, far away, before I tempted so 
dainty a mate as Kate Carrington to share it. 

We were, however, very happy and very hope- 
ful—I am speaking of Kate oak myself—as befitted 
our years; while Mrs Carrington, whose interest 
in the matter was necessarily vicarious, was as 
elated and as sanguine as we were, and made no 
more, in fancy, of the long route to Asiatic Russia, 
and of the prospect of ing the evening of her 
days among outlandish beards, turbans, caftans, 
and lamb’s-wool caps, than if I had simply pro- 
¢ a run up the Rhine, or a tour in Switzer- 
and. It is the privilege of old women, when 
innocent and soft of heart, to retain much of their 
girlish freshness of imagination, mellowed, rather 
than dimmed, by the lapse of years; and that is 
why a kindly matron can often afford to take in- 
dulgent and genial views of life, at an age when 
Paterfamilias scents peril or fraud in every breeze 
that blows, and regards each stranger askance, as 
a —— burglar, begging-letter impostor, or 
collector of income-tax. 

That I was exact in keeping my appointment at 
the Board meeting in Abchurch Lane, need hardly 
be said, and when my turn came to be summoned 
by the plethoric porter in crimson plush and blaz- 
ing buttons, I was very kindly received by the 
directors. Most of these were English, British 
capital being, as usual, the backbone of this Anglo- 
Russian enterprise ; but there were also three or four 
Muscovites, shrewd-eyed, sallow men of the world, 
who no doubt thought, as they spoke, with perfect 
fluency in any and every European language, and 
whose opinion was evidently held in high esteem 
by their London colleagues. These, however, 
seemed to approve of me, after a sharp scrutiny, 
and some conversation, even more than did the 
English directors, who accepted me for my sponsor's 
sake; and the reason for this Mr Grubstock him- 
self told me, chuckling, as he left the room with 
me, after my formal nomination had been suc- 
ceeded by a hearty hand-shaking and a no less 
hearty health-drinking in some old Madeira that 
had n impounded for the refreshment of the 
Board. 

‘You see, Jack’—such were the old capitalist’s 
words—‘ these fellows would have none of us, i 

they could do without, first our sixpences, and then 
our men. But they can’t. And old Sloposoff 
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yonder—he with the gray whiskers and the order 
at his button-hole—told me just now, that he saw 
you were neither a rogue nor a fool; and that’s 
exactly what is wanted for a roving, rough-and- 
ready career like that which lies before you. My 
dear boy, they are clever, and to spare, these 
Russkies, but in their country the best engineers 
get sucked up into government service, and the 
residue of instructed men are apt to be rabid revol- 
utionists, or uncommonly slippery practitioners 
—you understand. That’s why they would rather 
have a fellow like you, who won't muddle the 
accounts, or cook up a mutiny in the province, 
than the best certificated professor that ever had 
Envy for a bosom-snake, d’ye see! Why, we 
sent a man there—Karatchin, his name was, cor- 
responding member of a score of scientific societies, 
oe | about the best hydraulic hand I recollect— 
and he’s a prisoner in Siberia now, and prosecut- 
ing his explorations in the malachite mines. 
ork, I say, and don’t sink into a drudge for 
mere routine; and if you are not a permanent 
official before the year’s out, my name is not John 
Grubstock’? And with this cheering assurance I 
he next week or two were spent in procuring 
the needful outfit, and in laying in, at the costs 
and charges of the Caspian Navigation Company, 
a stock of the necessary instruments, and a supply 
of such drugs and chemicals as it is incumbent 
on the chief of a station in those wild regions to 
keep under lock and key in case of an emergency. 
There were the submarine cartridges; the battery 
and its silk-wrapped and gutta-percha coated 
wires for blasting sunken rocks; the newest appa- 
ratus for taking soundings of the Caspian’s depths, 
the diver’s helmet and air-pump ; the quinine that 
would be our mainstay during the feverish heats 
of summer; the firearms; the lint and bandages; 
the remedies against ophthalmia; the creosote to 
protect our timber-piles from the insidious attacks 
of the teredo; and many another necessary, besides 
the ordinary tools of trade, without which a sur- 
veyor becomes useless. I was to take out with me 
a perfect miscellany of portable treasures of this 
kind, while bulkier and heavier desiderata, such 
as tools, clothing, and machinery, were to follow 
by a slower means of transit. In the course of 
this prefatory experience, I found the —— to 
be liberal and considerate paymasters; and before 
I left London, the secretary went so far as to 
hint that any signal service would meet with sub- 
stantial recognition, over and above the punctual 
payment of my regular salary. 

*You see, terton,’ he said, ‘ours is a 
young concern, and we wish to borrow a leaf from 
the book of Brother Jonathan—to go ahead, sir, 
instead of crawling on in a slow, humdrum way. 
We are chartered as a ee, Company, and 
we mean to make harbours, build ships, and run 
packets from end to end of the big inland sea; but 
all is fish that comes to our net—mine, quarry, 
forest, or petroleum well; so keep your ears open 
for any report the truth of which seems worth 
investigating; send home reports that are lucid as 
well as faithful, and, trust me! We shall not 
muzzle the ox that treads out the corn—you 
understand me !’ 

I did understand, and, at that moment, would 
scarcely have changed places with a Rothschild. 

Then came the parting from Kate, but its bitter- 


ness was mightily sweetened by the potent talis- 
man of Hope. ‘It was but for a little time, after 
all; a short, short absence.’ I wonder how often 
each of us repeated those flattering words to the 
other, and really the prospect of our speedy re- 
union seemed very near. The Company’s affairs 
were in a promising condition ; which, it appeared, 
as if nothing but war could affect, and of war, 
despite a few journalistic growls, when Russian 
interests clashed with those of England, there 
was little chance. I began to feel quite sanguine 
as to my giving satisfaction to my new employers, 
fortified as I was by the honest resolution to 
deserve their good opinion. I was too robust of 
constitution to dread the fatigues and hardships 
inseparable from my future mode of life ; and 
unless I should be swamped in some Caspian 
squall, or stabbed by a crazed Mohammedan fanatic, 
could scarcely fail to prove serviceable and success- 
ful. As for the work that lay before me, I looked 
forward to it with a positive liking, such as I 
could never have entertained for the most lucrative 
practice at the bar. To struggle with the unyoked 
forces of nature, and to bring the rugged wilder- 
ness, as it were, into subjection to mankind, was 
a task more congenial to me than to secure a 
verdict by browbeating adverse witnesses, or by 
pry up folio after folio of elaborate pleadings 
on behalf of a client whom I might more than 
suspect to be in the wrong. In Central Asia, at 
anyrate, every stroke of the pickaxe, every revolu- 
tion of the steam-paddle, was one step gained 
towards progress and enlightenment. 

At last I was fairly off, for Moscow first, and 
then for the Volga and Astrakhan ; Kate’s tears 
yet fresh upon my cheek, the pressure of her 
trembling fingers seeming yet to clasp mine, as 
I hurried on board the mail-packet at Dover, and 
looked back for the last time at the tall white cliffs, 
like giant sentinels, glinting white and ghostly 
in the moonlight. Many a day must elapse, no 
doubt, before I should again tread English ground, 
but I had Hope for the companion of my voyage, 
and I looked confidently forward to my return, 
one day, to a life of competence in my native 
land. I should not long have to remain solitary 
in the country that was to be my residence for 
some years to come. It had been quite arranged 
that so soon as my appointment should receive 
its formal confirmation, Mrs Carrington and Kate 
were to set forth to Russia; and I had little doubt 
of easily obtaining leave of absence long enough 
to enable me to meet them at Moscow, or St 
Petersburg, where the wedding might be solem- 
nised in the British Consulate, or the Embassy 
on and whence the mother and daughter 
could travel, under my escort, to their new home, 
on the shores of the Caspian. ‘ 

My journey out presented no features of any 
remarkable interest. Corn-plain succeeded to 
forest, and forest to pasture, as the train swept 
onwards ney the green birch-groves of Poland, 
through the black pine-woods of Russia, and past 
the countless villages of blue or red roofed hovels, 
the oriental domes of the little churches, painted 
in gaudy colours or plated with glittering metal, 
falling back the rays of the sun. Then came 
the descent of the turbid river, the crowded 
steamer slowly ploughing up the yellow waters, 
and presently it was the silvery sheet of the Cas- 
pian that rolled away before me, shimmering 
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under a sky of unclouded blue. At Astrakhan, I 
embarked, after some delay, in a small and rickety 
boat, the commander of which preferred, perhaps 
rudently, to hug the shore, instead of striking 
Foldly out into the trackless waters of the huge 
inland sea, so that the voyage was a tedious one ; 
but it was over at last. ‘What is the name of 
yonder bay, where the red cliffs rise so pictur- 
esquely from the gleaming strip of beach, and 
where the islands rest, green and feathery with 
hazel boughs, on the surface of the lake?’ I 
seemed to be certain of the answer before the 
words were framed. It was Kizil-Gatch—the 
Red Gulf—my new home. 


THE CASPIAN SEA. 


THE late successful march of a Russian army to 
and from Khiva has directed attention to the ex- 
tensive wildernesses which border the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. That great inland sea of salt water 
with no outlet to the ocean, but the reservoir of the 
Volga and other rivers, is one of the geographical 
wonders of the world. By geologists it is considered 
to be the chief remnant of a vast sheet of water 
which once stretched across Europe from the 
Euxine to the northern Polar Ocean. The changes 
to produce this result were caused by no great 
convulsion, but took place slowly and imperceptibly. 
In the present day, armies toil over solitudes Seen 
and saline, once the bottom of a sea more vast than 
the Mediterranean. 

Humboldt has described under the name of the 
concavity of the Caspian basin, that enormous 
extent of land, as large as France, which the 
Caspian would even now cover, if its level were 
equal to that of the Black Sea; but it is, in fact, 
eighty-five feet lower. The low plains around 
Astrakhan have nothing picturesque about them; 
they cannot be compared to the southern shore of 
Mazanderan, where the shadowy palm-tree waves 
its branches, and the green hills and blue distances 
of Demavend present such beautiful landscapes : 
nor to the Caucasus mountains, raising above the 
waters their plains of verdure, where the defile of 
Derbend, guarded by its city, built like an amphi- 
theatre, or a pyramid of gigantic blocks of stone, 
charms the eye ; but it is in the northern plains, 
with their desolation and uniformity, that the work 
of the ocean may be clearly read by the geologist. 

The Russians divide these steppes according to 
the nature of the soil, into the sandy, the rocky, and 
the saline: the first form the greater part of the 
western basin ; the rocky plains extend eastwards 
in the direction of Tartary ; and the saline occupy 


a considerable space between the Volga and the! Aral 


Ural. As a general rule, they all merit the title 
of desert; and when the locusts arrive, which is 
very frequently, there does not remain a single 
lade of grass,-and the reeds growing near the 
marshes are eaten to the very level of the water. 
It may be imagined how miserable is the scene in 
the depth of winter, when the great plain is con- 
cealed under a veil of snow, which the icy wind 
raises in whirlwinds; but even in the joyous 
season of summer there is nothing pleasing in the 
broad extent of white and red and with a patch 
here and there of spurge or mugwort shewing their 
dark leaves. Sometimes the traveller crosses with 
difficulty a deep ravine worn by the torrents of 
rain, then skirts a marsh, with its water glancing 


through a forest of reeds. In the distance, a clump 
of willows marks a saline spring: the breeze blow- 
ing over the burning steppe raises a cloud of dust. 
The remains of dried-up plants rush along by thou- 
sands, curiously rolled into balls by the wind, 
seeming to pursue each other, and leaping up many 
yards in height, as if they were living pve 
‘At the end of each stage the carriage stops before 
a miserable cabin, half-buried in the sand, where 
a human figure appears ; but rarely are the tents 
of the Kalmucks or Kirghiz tribes seen, and hun- 
dreds of leagues may be traversed without a trace 
of man. 

The largest of these steppes exceeds five hundred 
miles, The coasts of the ian to the north are 
flat, and the banks of sand render navigation 
almost impossible, where the mighty streams of the 
Volga, the Terek, the Ural, and the Emba, cease- 
lessly labour to fill up the sea itself. To the south, 
the Caspian divides itself into two basins ; a penin- 
sula almost meeting the opposite coast. According 
to local tradition, it was possible to walk across 
from Baku to Tartary; thus the depth of the 
water varies much, in some places not exceeding 
eight or nine fect; and its greatest depth is a few 
hundred feet. At recurring periods of seven years, 
it increases about three feet, and then diminishes 
for the next seven. The saltness of the water also 
is very unequal: where the rivers pour in the fresh 
stream it is possible to drink it ; in othér places it 
is charged with salt, a fact which has given rise to 
much discussion, 

From the salt part of the sea, narrow canals run 
into the land, hiahs, being in time evaporated by 
the heat of the desert, become real magazines of 
salt. Some of the more ancient bays present a 
number of basins with every degree of saline con- 
centration. One is still receiving water from the 
sea, and has only deposited on its banks a very 
thin layer of salt ; in a second, the ground is con- 
cealed by a thick crust of rose crystals, like a 
marble pavement ; a third is one compact mass of 
salt, where a little pool of water shines here and 
there ; and another has lost all the water by eo 
oration, and the strata of salt is already partially 
covered by sand. 

In all this, it will be perceived, there is a re- 
semblance between the Caspian and the Dead Sea. 
The waters of both escape only by evaporation, and 
each is distinguished by its intense saline properties, 
as well as by salt on its margin. 

Of the thousand bays and lagoons storing the 
salt of the Caspian, none is more remarkable than 
that of Karaboghaz, an inland sea which probably 
once united the Sea of Hyrcania with the Sea of 
It covers an immense space of ground, 
whilst the canal connecting it with the Caspian is 
never deeper than seven yards, and the current 
runs at a speed of three knots an hour. All the 
navigators of the Sea, and the wandering Turko- 
mans, are struck with the steady unrestrained fiow 
of this salt water rolling through black reefs, and 
fancy an abyss must swallow up the water, and 
lead it by subterranean paths to the Persian Gulf. 
But science can explain it very satisfactorily. In 
this basin, exposed to high winds and intense heat, 
evaporation goes on very rapidly ; the immense 
marsh over which it flows keeps the salt, and con- 
centrates it, only restoring to the atmosphere the 
water brought by the Caspian current. Already 
no animal can live in it; the seals which used to 
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visit its shores come no longer; the shores are 
deprived of vegetation. Layers of salt cover the 
bottom, and the sounding-line comes up coated 
with salt crystals. It is believed that the Kara- 
boghaz daily receives three hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of salt—more than is consumed in 
the Russian empire in six months. After violent 
tempests, its extent is soon diminished, its banks 
are transformed into immense fields of salt, and its 
ap ce is that of a marsh only. 
ot more singular are the volcanic forces at 
work under the soil at Baku, and even recently, 
an island has suddenly risen near the shore. The 
springs of naphtha are most abundant; about 
fourteen miles from Baku are the hot springs, 
which were called the eternal fires, and were for 
centuries in the temple of the Persian 
sect of Guebres ; but the city is now deserted. A 
stray spark will at most places set fire to the gas 
which issues from the ground, and during stormy 
nights a mantle of light hangs its phosphorescent 
folds on the sides of the mountains. The labourer 
-dare not dig too large a hole, or the naphtha would 
flow in such quantities that it cannot be stopped. 
Even in the midst of the sea, it boils on the surface 
of the waves, and spreads a rainbow-like film; a 
burning torch thrown on the water creates an 
immense conflagration. What riches are buried 
beneath these shores! Every year, more than 
fifteen hundred tons of liquid naphtha are pumped 
up, but the torrents of gas freely escape into the 
air, some charcoal-burners alone making use of it. 
In some parts of the coast, the indentations have 
a most remarkable form, resembling in a striking 
manner the fiords of Norway; the islands and 
peninsulas extend a long way into the sea, forming 
-chains interrupted by the water, which has worked 
its way through the rock. The thousands of canals 
which separate them are an unexplored labyrinth 
even to the fishermen, and the most exact map can 
give little idea of this mingled scene of islands, 
channels, and bays. They do not possess the wild 
grandeur of Norway ; the height is not great, and 
there are ugly banks of sand; neither are the 
shores bordered by precipitous rocks, down which 
flow mighty cascades; and the horizon is closed by 
the level plain of the steppes instead of the glaciers 
of the Scandinavian Alps: still they are not infe- 
rior in geological interest. The Russians have 
- steamers on the Caspian sailing regularly between 
Astrakhan and Petrolaks, on which a great variety 
of character may be seen, half Asiatic, half Euro- 


PeHad Russia known how to profit by the immense 
commercial advantages of the Caspian Sea, the 
regions around it would not be in their present 
depopulated condition. In the whole world there 
is probably not a sea more admirably placed for 
the commerce of the world than the Russian 
Mediterranean. Situated in the centre of a conti- 
nent, it bathes the shores of Europe and Asia, 
extends its bays on the plains of the north, 
whilst in the south it reflects the vegetation of the 
tropics, and unites two worlds, which the Caucasus 
tries in vain to separate by its giant walls of rock 
-and ice. It seems destined to become the great 
‘commercial road of Europe when a railway is 
made through Southern Russia to Rostow, Strav- 
apol, Derbent, Baku, and by the southern shore 
into Afghanistan, Cabool, Lahore, to Calcutta; 
but many years must elapse before there can be 


so great a change in the wild hordes who dwell 
around it as to make this practicable. 

Astrakhan is usually spoken of as a town on the 
northern shore of the Caspian, at the mouth of the 
Volga. It is in reality situated on an island 
formed by a branch of that river. It cannot be 
said to be in a thriving condition. We learn that 
the cost of living in Astrakhan is so little that 
twenty pounds a year affords sufficient for the 
maintenance of a poor family. The people are con- 
tented with black bread and fruits; a large water- 
melon can be bought for a penny; and cucumbers, 
either fresh or pickled in salt, are eaten with bread, 
Salt fish dried in the sun forms the food for the 
winter season ; it is first steeped in water, and then 
boiled, or if caviare is eaten, it is spread like 
butter on the bread. But it has great disad- 
vantages as a residence; it is dusty in summer, 
windy in autumn, frozen up in winter, and knee- 
deep in mud in spring. No trees enliven the 
prospect, no pleasant fountains, and no pavements 
on the roads; forming a great contrast to Tiflis, 
The islands are the abode of great numbers of 
wild-fowl ; pelicans fish on the margin of the 
streams, and the wild osprey hovers over the 
water, ready to seize on its prey. 

The most interesting sight in the neighbourhood 
is perhaps that of a Tartar settlement of Kalmucks, 
General Kostenkoff, who is placed in charge of 
them, has taken great pains to improve them; 
having studied their language, written a grammar, 
and translated the Bible into their tongue. At 
present are Buddhists, and probably 
the only idol temple left in Russia in Europe. 
This Sir Arthur Cunynghame was permitted to 
visit, as is mentioned in his work, T’ravels in the 
Eastern Caucasus. The priest lives in a tent similar 
to those inhabited by the tribe, but better furnished 
with mats and Persian carpets, At the back of the 
tent, folding-doors open, and disclose a small cu 
board, which contains a small ugly wooden do 
in a long silk cloak. This is worshipped many 
times a day, and offerings of brick-tea and beans 
made to it; whilst a silver lotus-flower hangs in 
front. Beyond is the temple, built in pagoda- 
form, and gaily painted. Five boys, forming the 
choir, squatted in the ante-room, dressed in gaudy 
yellow calico ; the lama or priest wore a painted 
brass crown on his head, holding in his hand a 
pair of brass cymbals, and several men were 
playing on trumpets, flageolets, sea-shells, and 
drums, making a most discordant noise. 

On a table in the centre, seven gods were placed, 
each having a small umbrella, a silver pot of silver 
lotus-flowers, a little cup of beans, and one of tea ; 
curious silk flags were arranged round the table, 
and an embroidered canopy covered the whole. 
At one end of the gy six more gilt gods each 
occupied his niche, dressed in yellow coats, and 
with the same offerings ; whilst a lamp was kept 
constantly burning, and perfume was freely burnt. 
The curious invention of the prayer-wheel stood on 
each side of the door; they are wooden drums, 
about a foot in diameter, mee 4 are made to revolve 
by a leathern strap and crank. The prayers are 
carved round them, and each turn says four prayers : 
thus a vast amount of devotion is gone through 
without much labour. None but the lamas un- 
derstand their books, and the people have entirely 
lost the clue to their religion, not knowing what 
they do. But they pay their contribution, and 
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worship, bowing their heads to the ground. About 
a hundred have become Christians, but this race 
is fast dying out. 

There are considerable fishings in the Caspian; 
the principal fish caught being the sturgeon, from 
the roe of which is made the famous caviare of the 
Russians. There is a trade carried on among the 
Tartars and Circassians around the Caspian Sea of 
working beautiful ornaments in gold and silver. At 
Koorbaki, the inhabitants used to call themselves 
Franks, and are supposed to be the descendants of 
some workmen whom the Genoese republic sent out 
to utilise the metals found in the mines. They 
taught their art to the natives, and were shut up 
in the mountains during the advance of the Turks 
and Tartars, but still retain the beauty of ‘their 
designs and perfection of workmanship. Shamyl 
turned their skill to good account in the making 
of guns ; for whilst Europe was still fighting with 
the smooth-bore, his army were using excellent 
rifled firearms. They also coined money for him, 
imitating any foreign coins that came to hand and 
seemed convenient in size. The best workman- 
ship in daggers and arms of all kinds sold at Tiflis, 
is sent there from these mountains to the Armenian 
shopkeepers. 

The Kalmucks have at various times offered to 
colonise these regions, and in the last century about 
five hundred thousand settled near the Volga, but 
their freedom was taken away; so in 1771 their 
Khan set out on his return to Tartary with all his 
people, baffled the army sent in pursuit, and reached 
the borders of China in about eight months, They 


‘have been replaced by a few wandering and de- 


graded tribes ; and the Tcherkesses are also aban- 
doning their mountains by thousands, rather than 
suffer the Russian standard to float over them. What 
has happened on the western side of the Caspian 
Sea is ae ing forward on the eastern ; as the 
Muscovites advance towards Khiva, they conquer a 
desert ; without waiting for the barrier of steel 
drawn around them, the nomad Turkomans have 
we taken flight. Derbend and Baku no 
onger offer their former splendour; and where 
the a went in search of the Golden Fleece, 
and where theologians have placed the earthly 
Paradise, nothing is to be found but arid and 
frightful wastes. 


WOMEN’S WORK ABROAD. 


Durtine the last fifty years, the establishment of 
large manufactories, and the use of the steam- 
engine, have wholly changed the conditions of 
trade. A beneficent genius throws bales of silk, 
cotton, and wool into the crowd with the utmost 
profusion, but perhaps the effect of this on the 
position of women is not always thought of. As 
these great centres multiply, work at home be- 
comes more scarce and unproductive; the more 
easy it is to go toa mill, the more difficult it is to 
meet with anything that can be done in the leisure 
moments of housekeeping. The cause which en- 
riches them on the one side, ruins them on the 
other. The spinning-wheel is silenced because the 
jenny does the work of five hundred of the old 
wheels in a day; the sewing-machine reduces 
the sempstresses to one-half. e married women 
are the great losers by this ; they cannot, or ought 
not to leave their children, and yet have some time 
which they could employ profitably by adding to 


the general earnings. A few of the old trades 
still remain, more particularly in France—the lace 
of Normandy, the gloves of Istre, embroidery and 
straw-plaiting in Lorraine; and of these, a short 
description will be given in the following paper. 

There is no kind of work which is more com- 
pletely or essentially feminine than that of lace ; 
the produce of the pillow, which is above all price, 
and yet so poorly paid. Valenciennes has almost 
ceased to furnish the lace which bears its name. 
It is a difficult kind of work, requiring a very long 
apprenticeship, and wholly absorbing to the women 
engaged in it ; whilst the payment is so small, that 
the industrious population of the north of France 
find means to occupy themselves more advanta- 
geously. It requires many months, sometimes even 
a year, to weave a piece of three French yards; and 
as the lace-maker cannot afford to wait for her 
wages during so long a period, it is customary for 
the employer to pay when a third is finished, as 
well as to tind the thread: by which arrangement 
he is sometimes a loser. Thus, there are but 
three lace-makers left in Valenciennes: one, who 
makes the old and real kind, earns about a shilling 
a day ; the other two, fabricating the sort of lace 
which is imitated in Belgium, receive fifteen-pence 
for a day of twelve hours. Arras is a centre for 
a large manufacture of common lace, but the 
women are in general poor and ignorant. 

The kind called the Point d’Alengon is made 
under different arrangements; whilst at Valen- 
ciennes the net and the figure are carried on at 
the same time, the Point d’Alengon is divided into 
several departments. They distinguish between 
the tracers, the net-makers, the lace-menders, the 
groundwork-makers, those who work the holes and 
the slender cord which surrounds and strengthens 
the designs. An apprenticeship of three months is 
suflicient to learn all these varieties ; and provided 
they do not spoil their hands by heavy work, they 
can attend to all the lighter cares of housekeeping, 
lay down the pillow and take it up again as if it 
were knitting. Yet tenpence a day is all they can 
earn; avery small number may manage to get a 
shilling or thirteen-pence ; the outlay, however, is 
small for the apparatus, nothing but the pillow, 
the bobbins, and the pins being wanted. Sometimes 
the young girls work alone ; sometimes they collect 
together to talk whilst moving their bobbins ; in 
the evening they economise light by assembling in 
one workshop, It isa delicate kind of work, which 
gives a certain kind of elegance to those who are 
occupied with it, and contributes much to the com- 
fort of the family. Those who transfer and mend 
old lace, form another interesting branch of the 
néedle-women, Lace is one of the few victories 
of handicraft over machine work ; so far, nothin 
but a very inferior imitation having been produce 
The efforts of the minister Colbert were very great 
to introduce superior lace-making into France, 
equal to or surpassing that of Venice. He had 
recourse, according to the custom of the day, to 
making it into a privilege ; he was resisted, and 
threatened to ch a regiment against the lace- 
women of Alencon; now the Venetians are no 
longer their rivals, but they have some difficulty in 
keeping up with the Belgians. All the patterns 
are designed in Paris; but the skilful workmanship 
and lower wages give a superiority to Belgium. 

Closely connected with lace is the embroidery of 
muslin and net, which employs numberless hands 
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in France, Switzerland, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The best designs are drawn in Paris, and the 
manufacturers in the various towns where the work 
is done, give out the muslin ready traced to those 
who live in the villages round about. The goodness 
of the embroidery depends upon the elegance of 
the design, the perfection of the work, and the 
fineness of the cotton employed. At the Exhibition 
of 1855 held in Paris, a house at Nancy sent several 
collars of exactly the same design, bat so differently 
worked, that the cheapest cost three shillings, and 
the dearest two pounds. The Scotch and Irish work 
can now compete with the French, and be done 
more cheaply ; the cotton used by the latter is 
generally too coarse. In Switzerland, the master 
furnishes the cotton; whilst the Frenchwoman 
buys her own, and is tempted to do her work in 
the quickest manner; she never knows her master, 
ve weer no interest in him, works without 
self-respect. 

It is very different to this at Saint-Gall, the great 
centre of Swiss embroidery: the day on which 
the work is brought in is a festival; early in the 
morning the young women arrive from all parts 
in their Sunday attire. After attending service in 
the church, they collect in a large room round a 
long table, where each receives a glass of white 
wine. They begin to sing one of their melodies in 
parts, whilst the master goes round the table, 
examines the work, and pays for it. If he refuse 
any, and declines to take it, the dispute is decided 
by a syndic, who sits in the next room. When the 
examination is over, the head of the establishment 
throws a mass of embroidery patterns on the table ; 
each girl chooses the kind she likes best; it is 
inscribed in her book, with the price agreed on, 
and the day when it is to be returned. They are 
very industrious; and by reason of their great 
frugality, are contented with very poor remunera- 
tion ; and by slightly sewing their pieces of work 
together, can have them washed at half the cost. 
In Saxony, the wages are so low, that it is 
wonderful how the women can live upon them ; 
in Scotland, it is said that many of the children 
receive only a halfpenny a day. A small number 
in Nancy, who can embroider coats of arms and 
crests, earn three shillings a day; but from ten to 
twenty pence is the usual wage. It is a kind of 
work that endangers the sight ; and as fashion 
reigns supreme, it not unfrequently happens that 
a style is abandoned before the orders are com- 
pleted ; when the merchant profits by the smallest 
pretext to refuse the work from the manufacturer ; 
and in this way the loss often falls upon the poor 
woman, who can scarcely buy bread and clothes. 

Speaking of the graceful adornments of women 
which they owe to their own sex, must be included 
the preparation of feathers, whether of the ostrich, 
the marabout, the heron, the bird of Paradise, or 
the exquisite humming-birds ; and those who try 
their skill on flowers, whether of paper or muslin. 
There is something gay and youthful in the name 
of florist, and nothing can exceed the beautiful pro- 
ductions which come from their hands ; they rival 
those of our gardens in freshness and brilliancy. 
This is cially a trade of Paris: beautiful 
women of both hemispheres there procure the 
flowers with which to wreathe their hair. Ital 
once held the first rank for artificial flowers, as it 
did for silks, lace, and mirrors; then Lyon suc- 
ceeded to Italy; now the Parisian flora are without 


arival. Nearly six thousand workwomen live on 
this manufacture in that city alone. The most 
skilful are real artists, who study natural flowers 
with a love for them, and reproduce them with 
more fidelity than the best painters. Their wages 
will amount to half-a-crown a day; whilst the 
inferior ones do not make more than twenty-pence, 
even when working eleven hours, A florist may 
live upon this if she do not indulge in the fancy 
of wearing her own wreaths and going to balls. 

It is a curious anomaly that the cutting of 
precious stones should have established itself on 
the summit of the Jura Mountains, at Septmoncel, 
where it is very largely shared in by women. Whilst 
the diamond is cut at Amsterdam by powerful 
machines, and in large workshops, as suitable to 
the richest jewel the earth produces, the re- 
mainder of our gems, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
aqua-marine, amethysts, opals, and the corals for 
children, are cut and polished in a desert by 
honest and indigent mountaineers. They remain 
faithful to the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers, and all the riches which pass through their 
hands do not make them discontented with their 
chilly cottages and hard fare. The women make 
imitation gems with wonderful skill ; they pierce 
the rubies for watch pivots, and even arrange 
mosaics with stones sent from Florence. Their 
wheel is placed near the window of the cabin ; the 
father, mother, and children all work as they can 
find leisure from the necessary housekeeping cares, 
the wood to cut in the mountain, or the piece of 
land to cultivate. Those who cut the rubies earn 
the most, but from eightpence to fifteen-pence a 
day is the average remuneration. 

All the civilised world which makes any pre- 
tension to elegance, follows the fashion of Paris, 
The ladies of New York send for their dresses 
from the dressmakers, their head-dresses from the 
florists, their jewels from the lapidaries of Paris, 
When the Sultan Mahmoud wished to make him- 
self popular with the fairer sex, he gave permission 
to the Turkish ladies to dress in the French 
fashion. His son has had his rooms furnished from 
Paris. There may be greater skill elsewhere, but 
the highest taste is manifested in that city. 
Though the needle is not the only superiority it 
has above other cities, yet it will be allowed that 
its needlework has no rival. It is the great mart 
also for gloves, which are made in the country 
according to its caprices and models, 

There are three departments in glove-making: 
cutting out, sewing, and finishing ; that is to say, 
embroidering the back, making the button-hole, 
and setting on the button. It is the work of men 
to cut out the glove; but women place it on the 
iron hand which forms the measure, strike it with 
a stamp, and prepare it for the cutter. This is not 
difficult work ; it is done by the piece, and they 
receive tenpence for five dozen. The sewers are 
less favoured ; the price paid for a dozen pair of 
ladies’ gloves with one button is three-and-nine- 
pence: out of this they have to pay fifty per cent. 
to their employer, and forty per cent. goes in silk, 
which they find; so that it only leaves about 
threepence-halfpenny a pair. If it be asked, how 
many pair a good workwoman can complete in 
one day, the answer will be: that if allies for 
twelve hours without interruption, she may manage 
to get through four pair; but most of the hands 
only do two pair and a half. This arises from 
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the attention they must pay to household work. 
Glove-making requires the most perfect cleanliness ; 
not only are soiled gloves returned to the sewer, 
but she is also obliged to pay for the leather. Four 
ir will thus be paid at the rate of elevenpence, 
from which a deduction must be made for lights ; 
two and a half, about eightpence-halfpenny. The 
wages are still lower in Aveyron and Haute-Marne ; 
but in the department of Isere, this trade occupies 
no less than twelve thousand women, representing 
a value of sixteen million francs. The manufactory 
at Grenoble employs twelve hundred cutters-out, 
making five hundred and forty thousand dozen. 

Those who work the back of the glove and finish 
it off are better paid ; seven-and-sixpence is given 
for a dozen, but then the silk is not found. It 

uires six or seven hours to make a pair of 
embroidered gloves; supposing she does a pair 
and a half in a day, she will not earn that sum in 
aweek. At this work, a woman must sew regu- 
larly, and have neither children nor many house- 
hold matters to distract her attention, as it requires 
great nicety and skill. In Paris, the work is done 
at the workshop of the maker, where it can be 
better performed, and the highest class of embroid- 
erers obtain there about twelve shillings a dozen. 

Women are much employed in the works of 
marble-cutters; they also take their part as 
gilders of wood, mounters and varnishers of bronze, 
pewterers, embossers, varnished iron-plate makers, 
Jewellers’ work, and gold-beaters. Their part of 
the trade is not fatiguing, and pays well; every- 
thing depends on the rapidity with which they 
work. A clever woman can earn three-and-six- 
pence a day, whilst another will not make more 
than tenpence ; then they feel discouraged, and 
turn to some other business. The piercers finish 
ornaments in copper, bronze, or more precious 
metals; fashion, which is at once the idol of 
women and their implacable enemy, pursues them 
even here, for fewer of these are now made than 
in the beginning of the century. It is a kind of work 
in which men do not succeed so well as women : 
those! things which demand patience, quick- 
ness of hand, and precision, seem made for them ; 
thus, in Switzerland and many parts of Germany, 
they excel in preparing parts of watches, spectacle 
and watch glasses; but in Paris they are very 
little employed on them, though it is well paid. 

It has been thought that women were highly 
fitted to succeed in making designs, and some 
years ago the manufacturers of Lyon were willing 
to open the way for their learning to draw patterns 
for figured materials. It is women, they argued, 
that wear the most beautiful articles of this kind ; 
they should be the best judges of the effect pro- 
duced ; and it appeared natural for them to direct 
the line to be pursued. The idea was commercially 
correct, but not in a psychological point of view. 
Women have little imagination, or at least they 
have only that kind which recalls and vividly 
represents the objects they have seen. They 
cannot create, but they reproduce marvellously ; 
they are copyists of the first class. No woman will 
ever write a good comedy, yet they are unequalled 
as comedians. They are much employed in work 
that is only colouring; and as artists, paint china 
and fans. A few have learned wood-engraving, 
and the small number who have devoted them- 
selves to it can easily earn between four and five 
shillings a day. 


The occupations already named are generally 
carried on in particular localities ; the neighbour- 
hood of a manufactory or a trade which has estab- 
lished itself in a town, develops the inclinations 
and tastes of the people ; but there are two which 
are found everywhere, and are always necessary— 
namely, washing and plain sewing. The former 
has kept up something of its old corporate 
customs in Paris ; every year, on the Thursday of 
Mid-Lent, the washerwomen elect a queen, an 
honour as onerous as it isephemeral. On this day 
hundreds of cabs take all the washerwomen of the 
villages round to Paris, dressed in fancy dresses as 
marchionesses and waiting-maids. A legion of 
water-carriers, somewhat excited with wine, and 
bedizened with rosettes of many-coloured ribbons, 
are their devoted attendants ; and in the evening, 
the washing-boats on the Seine are transformed 
into ballrooms. On the Friday morning, they 
quietly take up their iron again. 

They are divided into two separate bodies—the 
washers and the ironers: the work of the former is 
much the harder; they receive about two shillings 
from the mistress who employs them for a day of 
fourteen hours, allowing an hour and a half for 
meals, and a glass of brandy is given to them every 
morning. Those who iron are more skilful; they 
have to submit to a long apprenticeship, as it 
requires at least two years’ learning to satisfy the 
requirements of the Parisian ladies. One particu- 
larity of this trade is, that the workers never 
attach themselves to one mistress, There are a 
certain number of Fm in Paris where they go 
—_ morning, and the mistresses hire them for 
the day. 

The pasting of bags, making of bandboxes, and 
all the varieties of cardboard and paper articles, 
are done by women; the bookbinders employ 
many for folding, arranging, and stitching the 
sheets. In the paper warehouses, they look over 
the reams to see the defects, remove the spots, and 
count them into smaller packets. Women also 
work in the printing-offices, and make good com- 
positors, requiring exactness and handiness ; but it 
is fatiguing, because they must stand, and the sight 
is liable to injury. Not only are many confec- 
tioners ; but there is a higher class who prepare 
syrups and make bonbons, then ornament them 
for sale, wrap them in seductive envelopes, cover 
them with spangles, gold-paper, and rosettes. There 
are some whose whole time is passed in gumming 
coloured paper on myriads of miniature pieces of 
furniture for dolls’ houses. All this is done by 
the fairy fingers of the Parisian with infinite 
taste. The poor creatures who make the wreaths 
ofeverlasting flowers and of horn shavings, used so 
largely in the cemeteries, can scarcely earn enough 
to keep them alive. 

To sum up the whole: it is only talent that is 
paid well for hand-work. Strength in men is 
always valuable ; a woman does not possess that, 
and as regards both, the steam-engine has depre- 
ciated its value; work without either talent or 
strength can only find a living in the manufactories. 
Those who have visited the miserable garrets and 
cabins where these poor people live, can never 
cease to wonder at and admire their honesty. In 
the — of the Jura, where bread often falls 
short, and rubies and emeralds lie on the table ; 
in the silk-weavers’ rooms at Lyon, where brocaded 
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satin spreads its brilliant colours in the loom ; in a 
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the cold damp attics of Paris, where the needle- 
woman stitches from morning to night, we may 
read a lesson how to bear misery and submission 
to a hard destiny with fortitude. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE THREE MONTHS’ BILL, 


Late one afternoon, when John Milbank was 
closing his desk at the office, the day’s work being 
done, word was brought that a stranger wished 
to see him. ‘Shew him up,’ said John mechan- 
ically. He was not so eager to do business as he 
had been ; first, because his mind was engrossed 
with another matter (in two months, or less, 
Maggie would be lost to him for ever ; for it was 
not likely that Richard would delay his marriage 
one day beyond the limit imposed by his uncle’s 
will) ; secondly, because, while his brother re- 
mained his partner, a continuous drain upon the 
resources of the firm, it was hopeless to push 
its interests, 

There entered to hima man with a gray head 
and beard, but thickly built, and with no trace of 
age in his gait or bearing. His dark and pierc- 
ing eyes had a furtive look, and in a tone which 
was not altogether unfamiliar to John, he asked to 
have a few words with him in private. 

John was not suspicious, and fear was unknown 
to him ; still, it was a comfort to reflect that a 
large sum of money which had been in the office 
strong-box that morning was now lying safe at the 
banker’s. It was not business gains—far from it: 
he had just disposed of the proceeds of a certain 
property at a dead loss, and which his brother's 
expenditure had compelled him to realise. 

‘We are quite private here, sir, and you need 
not fear interruption,’ was his quiet reply. 

‘I am not a man of business,’ observed the 
stranger, ‘and therefore you must forgive me, 
if I am out of order in what I am about to ask 
you. It may be an impertinence, in which case 
the personal interest I have in the question must 

lead my excuse.’ Where was it that John had 

eard this specious yet unconvincing tongue before? 
a tongue that seemed to require schooling to 
be decent, and to have had infinite pains taken 
with it, in the way of butter, to smooth off its 
rough edge. 

‘J am not easily offended, sir,’ said John, eyeing 
his visitor very narrowly, ‘where at least no offence 
is meant.’ 

‘Then may I ask you, whether you have a 
certain bill out—a bill for a thousand pounds at 
three months’ date from yesterday ?’ 

John was like a rock as to his limbs, but he 
felt his heart fail within him. He knew of no 
such bill, but it was possible that his reckless 
brother might have drawn it on the house without 
his knowledge. If it was so, and he should honour it, 
the sacrifice he had just made for the sake of ready- 
money, for the carrying on of his trade, would 
go for nothing. If he did not honour it, disgrace 
would befall Richard, and alas, on her who would 
then be one with him, before their honeymoon 
was over. Their honeymoon? Why, had he not 


consented to Richard’s proposal at first, and let them 
marry? The agony that he now endured would 
have then been over long ago, the wound in his 
heart might have even cicatrised, and he would 
have been spared these many months of m 
hope, that were now flickering out to leave him 
in black a Moreover, he would have escaped 
the material losses which Richard’s conduct (and 
his own thankless leniency) had brought upon him, 
and which, if the man spoke truth, were now about 
to culminate in what was almost ruin. 

‘A bill at three months, for a thousand po 
said John quietly. ‘We may have such a bill 
out; but I rs | not gratify the curiosity of a 
stranger’—— 

‘May have? Why, the bill is accepted by 
yourself,’ broke in the other coarsely. 

‘I know him now, whispered John to himself. 
‘There is some devil’s work afoot, then.’ Though 
the sweat was on his brow, his face was calm ; his 
heart, though sick and weary, was resolute: who- 
ever’s foot should be placed upon his neck, he swore 
it should not be this man’s foot. 

‘Let me look at the bill,’ said he quietly. 

‘Look at it, sir? What for? You have not 
so many thousand-pound bills out, I conclude, as 
not to be able to say “Yes” or “No” to my first 
question. Look at it? Well, so you shall, but 
not too close. I am not going to risk your snatch- 
ing it out of my hand and throwing it into the 

re.’ 


In his utter contempt and loathing of this man, 
John Milbank smiled. ‘What dull villains must 
such wretches be, to suppose honest men are like 
themselves,’ thought he. 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say it’s all right?’ cried 
his visitor, encouraged by John’s quiet, which 
contrasted strangely with his own vehemence and 
indignation. ‘When aman has given money down 
for a thing like this’-—— 

‘Did you give money down, sir ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I did; some money. There was value 
received, if you mean that. And if he’d tricked 
me—if this, I say, was waste-paper, well, I’d hang 
him. By Heaven, I would!’ 

‘Whom would you hang?’ 

‘Never mind who; the dog who gave it me 
His name is not here; this is your name. You 
know your handwriting, I suppose.’ He held a 
slip of paper out at arm’s-length, which John 
regarded attentively. ‘John Milbank: that is 
plain enough, sir, he continued. ‘Is that worth 
a thousand pounds or not ?’ 

‘It is certainly not worth a thousand pounds. 

‘Then your brother shall lodge in jail to-night, 
as sure as his name is Richard.’ 

‘ Or as yours is Dennis Blake.’ 

‘Well, what ifit is? I came here thus disguised 
not for my own sake,’ 

‘Of course, not: it was for the sake of the money. 
If you found the bill all right, you would have 
gone away without your dear friend knowing that 
you had entertained the least suspicion of him. 
As it happens, you have made a slight mistake. 
The handwriting is my own.’ 

‘Then how can the bill be valueless? You don't 
mean to tell me that you are stum out— 
bankrupt? The unprincipled villain! And he has» 

ot two hundred pounds of mine, unless he haz 
ost it this afternoon. He shall disgorge them, 


or’—— 
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‘One moment, Mr Blake,’ for the visitor had 
snatched up his hat, and was already at the 
door. ‘Business is not conducted quite so quickly 
as a game at short-whist. You jump too much at 
conclusions. I never said the bill was worth 
nothing ; I only said it was not worth a thousand 
pounds, You will discover that yourself when 
you try to discount it. The bank is shut for to- 
day ; but I will give you a cheque for the same 
money as it would fetch, if you want to get rid 
of the bill” 

‘I very much want to get rid of it,’ answered 
Blake frankly. ‘Iam all for ready-money trans- 
actions, It was only because your brother was 
my friend, you see’ —— 

‘I quite see, Mr Blake, interrupted John 
frigidly. ‘You would make, I am sure, any sacri- 
fice to friendship.’ 

‘Well, I would go as far as most, that I will 
say. But when your brother said: “ Now, that bill 
must not be presented till it comes due,” and I 
knew that in a month or two he might be across 
seas with his young woman, that, of course, rather 
aroused my suspicions. But since you have chosen 
to settle the matter yourself, there can be no 
harm in that; can there? I have not broken my 
word to him, I mean, or behaved otherwise than 
as a man of honour.’ 

‘As to that, I am no judge, sir,’ answered John. 
‘To me, this matter is a mere business transaction.’ 

‘Just so, with no obligation on either side. 
And Richard need know nothing about it, need 
he? Good afternoon, Mr Milbank, and thank 
you.’ 

‘You have no more bills of mine about you, 
I suppose ?’ inquired John imperturbably. 

‘No, indeed ; not at present, that is. I wish 
Thad. Good afternoon, sir.’ 

And John was left alone, with the bill in his 
hand. It was growing dark by this time, and he 
lit the gas, and held the document against the 
light. It was an ordinary three months’ bill, drawn 
by Richard, and accepted by himself, and, to all 
appearance, in his own handwriting: nobody but 
himself could have detected that it was a forgery. 
Nor, indeed, could he have detected it, save that 
he knew he had never signed it. To gain posses- 
sion of that paper had cost him near a thousand 
pounds, which he could ill spare, and yet his eyes 
flashed with pleasure, and his face flushed with 


‘triumph, as he looked at it. 


‘He shall not have her now!’ cried he; ‘I will 
send him to jail rather with my own hands.’ 


CHAPTER X.—THE LAST FAREWELL. 


Richard had no guests at Rosebank that night, 
but was roystering elsewhere, and, as usual, did 
not return until the small-hours. What was not 
so usual was, that he came home quite sober, and 
when he saw his brother in the parlour sitting up 
for him, he turned suddenly grave. 

‘What ! not abed yet, John ?’ said he, astonished ; 
then falling into his ordinary mocking style, ‘ or 
is itthat you have taken to rise an hour earlier? 
We have long ceased to eat with one another, 
and now it seems one must be up and about 
while the other sleeps.’ 

‘Ihave not been to bed, Richard; I have been 
waiting here these many hours to speak with you. 

‘That’s a pity; if you had sent to old Roberts's, 


you would have found me any time since dinner. 
wish to Heaven you had.’ 


‘You have lost your two hundred pounds, then, : 


I conclude ?’ 

‘What two hundred pounds ?’ stammered Rich- 
ard, setting down the candle he had been about to 
light, and sinking into a chair. The gas shone 
full upon his face, and John noticed, for the first 
time, how much it had lost of health as well as 
beauty. It could not be said of Richard that he 
had been no one’s enemy but his own; but he 
had been his own enemy, and would one day slay 
himself, that was certain. What a beautiful bo 
he had been! How generous, after his lavish 
fashion, and when he himself had had all he 
needed ; and how their dead mother had loved 
him! Young as John was when she died—a year 
younger than Richard—such was her confidence 
in the one, such was her love for the other, that 
it was to the younger’s care that she had com- 
mended the elder. ‘You have the sense and the 
prudence, John; and when the time comes to help 
poor Dick, think of me,’ she had said, ‘and do it.’ 

It was ten years ago since they had been uttered, 
yet he remembered his mother’s words as though 
they had been spoken yesterday, and saw her once 
more, thin and gray, but still very comely, with 
her wasted hand—through which the sun seemed 
to shine—lying lovingly on his own. She was 
the only woman that had ever loved him, and 
even she had preferred his brother ; but he was 
used even then to that. 

‘The two hundred pounds that Blake gave you 
in exchange for that forged bill, I mean,’ said 
John, not perper g but in a grave accusing tone. 

‘It is a lie,” said Richard sullenly. 

‘What is a lie? That Blake gave you so much 
back out of a thousand pounds? As for the bill, 
I have seen it with my own eyes.’ 

Richard groaned, and his face fell forward into 
his hands upon the table, as though a bullet had 
pierced him. 

‘Listen to me, Richard. Hours ago, when this 
thing was first shewn to me, I felt very hard 
towards you. This evil deed was but the climax 
of a series of ill turns that you had done me, not 
one of which I had provoked. I have given up 
everything to you that you have asked, and more ; 
I have stripped myself bare to supply you, not 
with necessaries, but with superfluities of all 
kinds. This last act of yours went nigh to ruin 
me, as indeed it still does. A great temptation 
seized upon me; never mind what. I have had 
many hours of thought since, and it is over now. 
Only, you shall not stay here—in England. You 
must go.’ 

‘Must is a hard word, brother,’ said Richard, 
looking up with a fierce scowl. 

‘The time has gone by for soft ones, Richard.’ 
His voice trembled, but not with tenderness. It 
had suddenly, and for the first time, struck him 
that, by avowing to Blake that he had put his 
own name to the bill, he had placed it out of his 

ower to proclaim it a forgery. Should Richard 
iscover this, he would eo have no hold upon 
him at all. How foolish had he been to buy back 
that piece of paper, since only while it remained 
in its late owner’s hands could it be held over 
Richard in terrorem ! 

‘ And suppose I said I would not budge, Brother 


John, what would you do then ?’ 
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‘Do not ask me. You know what I could do. 
Or, rather, let me say what Dennis Blake—your 
bosom friend—could do, ay, and would—for he 
told me so, in case he should discover you had 
forged my name.’ 

“And has he discovered it?’ inquired Richard 
quickly. 

‘Not yet. It lies with me whether he will do 
that or not.’ 

‘Isee. He came to you, the scoundrel! to find 
that out, and you gave him some evasive answer. 
He suspects already, in fact, that I forged the bill, 
but believes that you will buy it of him, and hush 
up the matter.’ 

‘Yes, for the present it is worth his while to be 
silent. But if the bare suspicion makes him furious, 
you may judge what his wrath would be, what sort 
if of mercy you may expect from him if it should be 
realised.’ 
fi John could hardly believe his ears, when here 
na Richard burst out into loud laughter. ‘Denny 
ay would be pretty mad, that’s true; he don’t like to 
h lose money at any time, not even what has been 
; other people’s, and some of this was lent money. 
I have often thought how long his face would have 
looked this day three months, when he found that 
bill waste paper, and Richard Milbank over the 
seas !” 

John stood regarding him with an expression of 
wonder, pity, and even terror. ‘Can this be our 
mother’s son? Thank Heaven, she did not live to 
see him thus,’ was what he was thinking. 

‘It was a scurvy trick, I own,’ continued the 
other, as if in answer to this look ; ‘but Denny is 
a scurvy fellow. I have lost a fortune to him at 
one thing and another, and he has been always 
hard upon me ; and always ready with his “ But 
I have lost to others, Dick,’ as an excuse for 
being hard ; though he does lose heavily too, some- 
times, Iam glad to say. You see, I didn’t mean 
to take you in, John, but only him. You would 
have been none the worse, since, of course, when 
the bill came due, it would have been dis- 


honoured.’ 
‘The bill!’ exclaimed John in agony: ‘do you 
think only of the bill ?’ 


4 ‘Well, I thought that would be your own way 
ae of looking at it, being a man of business,’ was the 
a other’s cool reply. ‘As for my dishonour, I should 
have been too far away by that time for any one in 
Hilton to see me blush? 

‘I pray you, say no more, Richard. I will pay 
this thousand pounds, upon condition that you 
leave this place at once—to-morrow. It will 
almost ruin me. You are like one who, passing by 
Hl the work of some toilsome insect, brushes down 
au with wilful foot, in a single instant, what has cost 
it months of labour to erect.’ 
fe ‘Well, I say again that I didn’t mean to hurt 
“a you, returned Richard doggedly. ‘I’ll leave the 


country, of course, since you insist upon it; but 
money.’ 


‘ you must give a fellow a little time—and a little 
‘Money ; yes,’ returned John; ‘I have still a 
hundred pounds 
q ‘Beyond the thousand?’ interrupted Richard 

‘Yes ; I sold out all I had but yesterday, and you 
shall have it to the last shilling. But as to time, I 
will not give you a day, not an hour. (If he should 
see Blake, thought John, and learn that I have 


bought the bill—that the danger is over—this mill- 
stone will be about my neck for ever. He must 
depart at once.)’ 

‘That is sharp work, Brother John ; remember, 
there is Maggie.’ 

As if he did not remember! as if that had not 
been the temptation against which he had been 
battling for the last eight hours in the solitary 
night! Should he forbid him to take Maggie 
with him, to marry her at all, on pain of being 
proclaimed a felon? Or should he permit him to 
escape with her ?—the richest prize that the best 
of men could win. 

*T have thought of that, Richard,’ said he, with 
icy calm. ‘She shall follow you to some other 
town, with her father; and after having become 
your wife, you shall take her with you beyond 
seas. But if you have a grain of feeling left, 
have compassion upon her, brother. Let this 
be the last of your evil deeds, Do not drag her 
down with yourself into the gulf of shame and 
ruin. You talked just now of having escaped 
beyond the reach of dishonour ; you might have 
done so, but not she; and she would have withered 
at the touch of it. Imagine what Maggie Thorne 
would have felt, had she learned, though it were 
ten thousand leagues from hence, that she was the 
wife of a felon—of a forger!’? He spoke with 
uncommon vehemence, and yet with a tender 
entreaty in his tone that was inexpressibly touch- 
ing. He had given up all he had of worldly goods 
to benefit this man, but that was nothing in his 
eyes to what he was giving him now: not that it 
was his own to give, but still it was what his heart 
clung to, as a mother to her babe; and he was 
renouncing such claim to it as he had in favour 
of this good-for-nought, and with it all his 
cherished hopes and dreams of happiness. 

‘Maggie ought to be greatly beholden to you, 
was Richard’s chilling reply. ‘I daresay I shall 
not be a husband worthy of her ; not such a model 
of propriety as you would have been, for instance, 
if her fancy had chimed with yours; but as to 
this particular peccadillo of the bill, it would be 
very unreasonable in her to reproach me with it, 
since, in point of fact, it was she that did it.’ 

‘She that did it!’ John leaped from his chair, 
and uttered the first oath that had ever escaped 
his lips. ‘She forge that bill, and bring disgrace 
upon yourself, and her, and me, and on her 
brother! Oh, shameless liar !’ 

*I said nothing about “ bringing disgrace,”’ was 
the sullen reply. ‘She knew nothing of that, of 
course, nor, indeed, of what she was doing. 

‘Go on,’ said John, in a hoarse voice, and gtiping 
the table with both his hands. ‘ How was it ? 

‘ Well, it was very simple. I made up my mind 
to do the trick, and took the bill to her one morn- 
ing. We talked of this and that, and presently 
I brought the subject up of her own accom- 
plishments: her drawing, painting, writing— 
she can copy anything, you know, as like as 
life.’ 


‘I know, groaned John. 

‘Well, then, to please me, she began to imitate 
the handwriting of her friends: old Linch’s and 
his wife’s; her father’s; yours—and when she 
came to yours, I said: “ Let’s puzzle John,” and 
out I slipped the bill, and she signed that, without 
even asking what it was.’ 
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‘Richard, I’ll hang you, 

‘Hands off!’ cried Richard, for John had seized 
him by the collar, ‘or I shall hang for taking your 
life. Are you mad? Hands off! I say.’ 

‘If you leave the house without having copied 
the letter I have drawn up here,’ cried John, almost 
inarticulate with rage, ‘it shall be to go to jail; 
I swear it.’ 

‘What letter ?’ 

‘This.’ He pushed a sheet of ordinary note- 
paper before him, with trembling hands. ‘ You 
undertake, for a certain sum of money—all I 
have—to leave this town to-morrow, and Eng- 
land in a month. To spare you—for I thought 
to spare you then—I have written nothing about 
the bill, You are going of your own free-will, 
you say, to seek your fortune elsewhere. I find 
this on my table in the morning, by way of fare- 


‘Pooh, pooh; you need not put yourself in such 
afury. I had agreed to that before.’ 

‘Not all of it. You will now depart alone.’ 

‘What! without Maggie? Never !’ 

‘We shall see. To-morrow, you will spend in 
jail; and when the assizes come, you will be tried, 
and sentenced to twenty years of penal servitude, 
which will all be passed without Maguie.” 

‘Jack, you dare not doit. What! not buy the 
bill up when you have the money, and your 
brother’s fate depends upon it? And then to let it 
all come out in court that a forged the bill ! 
You dare not do it, John, for her sake.’ 

‘By Heaven, I dare, though ; and I will. What 
is one day’s torture, or a week’s, to a whole life- 
time of disgrace and misery that she must needs 
endure with you! Is any hope of reformation 
left in one who can make a cat’s-paw of the woman 
he loves, can cause her innocent hand to do his 
wicked work! No; vile and heartless traitor, 
you would be her ruin. Sit down, and write, I 
say; beneath this very roof, you once compelled 
asick and dying man to write for you ; now write 
for me, or rot in prison.’ 

Richard took the pen, overmastered quite by the 
other’s vehement resolve. For the present at least 
he felt that he was beaten ; put under foot by the 
man on whom he had himself so often trodden. 
How he hated John, and Dennis Blake, and even 
Maggie herself, now that he was not to have her 
for his own! ‘Well,’ said he sullenly, ‘I have 
written it.’ 

John took the paper, examined it carefully, then 
placed it in his pocket-book. ‘And now,’ said he, 
‘take this cheque, almost the last shilling that I 
have to draw, and the last you will ever see of 
mine. It is on our London bank, so that there is 
no need to wait at Hilston to cash it. Pack u 
to-night: take all you please; but leave this 
house at dawn, and never let me see your hand- 
some, hateful face again—you’—he looked at him 
for a moment with unutterable scorn and loathing, 
then added—‘ you jail-bird.’ 

‘A pretty farewell to your own. flesh and blood,’ 
remarked Richard grimly. 

‘You are not my flesh and blood, nor any man’s,’ 
answered John, turning fiercely round with his 
hand upon the door. ‘The villain who would 
make a thief of an innocent girl whom he pretends 
to love, it were flattery to ake. man. I say again, 
“jail-bird.”’ And with that he closed the door 
behind him, and so they parted, 


Richard did not go up-stairs, but after a moment’s 
thought, snatched up his hat, and, late as it was, 
left the house, and started at a quick pace towards 
the town, 


CURIOSITIES OF MEMORY. 


‘ Memory,’ says a recent writer on mental physi- 
ology, ‘is the organic registration of the eftects 
of impressions.” This definition has at all events 
the merit of greatly extending the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term, and of indicating the relations of 
the retentive mental faculty in the system of 
nature. In this view, every organ of plant or 
animal has a memory. The lopped tree, the 
wounded limb, the face marked by the virus of 
small-pox, all have a memory, and one as retentive 
as that of the brain-cells, to the record of whose 
marvellously delicate modifications we generally, 
and properly enough, limit the name. The char- 
acters in which all organic changes are written may 
be said to be indelible. The scar of a deep wound, 
though it may become less marked with age, is 
never effaced. Similarly, in a brain not disorgan- 
ised by injury or disease, the records of memory 
are stereotyped. To recall them to consciousness 
may be wholly beyond our power ; we may think 
that they are lost to us for ever, till something 
occurs to alter to an inappreciable degree the 
minute nerve-cells, and thus to tear off the veil 
which hid from us the thoughts and events of the 

t. 
It is well known that, in the agony of drowning, 
the veil is sometimes stripped off the tablets of 
memory, and the inscriptions again made legible 
to consciousness. In the following case, narrated 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, the revival of the 
impression led to a very practical result. A. 
held a bond against B. for several hundred dollars, 
When it became due, he searched for it, but could 
not find it. He told the facts to B. who denied 
having given the bond, and intimated a fraudu- 
lent design on the part of A. who was compelled 
to submit to the loss and the charge against him. 
Years afterwards, B. was bathing in Charles River, 
when he was seized with cramp and nearly drowned. 
On coming to his senses, he went to his book-case, 
took out a book, and from between its leaves 
took out the missing bond. In the sudden picture 
of his entire life, the putting the bond in the book, 
and the book in the book-case, had been vividly 
represented. One’s feelings of justice are only 
partly satisfied by learning that the bond was 
paid with interest. In a case mentioned by Dr 
Abercromby, it would be difficult to give any 
feasible explanation of the revival of the impres- 
sion, unless on the Hibernian assumption, that a 

rson may remember what he never knew. 
os at the age of four, received a fracture of the 
skull, for which he underwent, the operation of 
trepan. He was at the time in a state of perfect 
stupor, and after recovery, retained no recollection 
either of the accident or the operation. At the 
age of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, he 
gave his mother a correct description of the opera- 
tion, and the persons present at it, with their 
dress and other minute particulars. He had never 
alluded to it before,and no means were known 
by which he could have acquired a knowledge of 
the circumstances. 

The foregoing are examples of exaltation of 
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memory under the conditions of injury or disease 
affecting the organ of thought. But these repro- 
ductions of the long vanished forms of the past 
not infrequently take place in perfect health. In 
many cases, the only thing wanted to revive an 
impression is some link of association, either of 
place or circumstance. The story of young Mon- 
tague, whom a chimney-sweep had stolen, and 
whose aristocratic birth was at last discovered by 
his recognising his old nursery-room, into which he 
had descended, is an illustration, true to nature, 
of the recurrence of former impressions from 
associations of place. A very striking instance of 
the revival of an ae impression, to all appear- 
ance wholly obliterated from the memory, through 
the person being placed in the situation which 
originally gave it birth, is mentioned by Dr Has- 
lam. A lady taken to the country in the last 
stage of an incurable disorder, requested that her 
youngest child, a girl of about four years of age, 
might be sent for to visit her, which was accord- 
ingly done. The child remained with her mother 
about three days, and then returned to town. 
She grew up without any trace or recollection of 
the visit, or of her mother, or of the name of the 
village in which she had last seen her. After 
growing up to ery she had occasion, along 
with Dr Haslam, who had attended her mother 
in her last illness, to visit the house in which 
her mother died, without knowing it to have been 
so. On entering the room where her mother had 
been confined, her eye anxiously traversed the 
apartment, and she said: ‘I have been here 
before; the prospect from the window is quite 
familiar to me, and I remember that in this part of 
the room there was a bed, and a sick lady, who 
kissed me, and wept.’ An illustration from the 
realm of fiction will occur to the reader in the case 
of Bertram in Guy Mannering. His return to the 
scenes of his childhood awakens a train of remi- 
niscences which conduce to the development of his 
history and legitimate claims. But there are other 
associations equally powerful with those of locality 
to awaken the long dormant forms of the past. A 
troop of cavalry which had served on the conti- 
nent was disbanded in York. Sir Robert Clayton 
turned out the old horses in Knavesmire, to 
have their run for life. One day, while grazing 
apart from each other, a storm gathered, and 
when the thunder pealed, and the lightning 
flashed, they were seen to get together in per- 
fect order, as if they had their old masters on 
their backs. The following case is hardly one of 
revived memory, but is given simply to illustrate 
the ludicrous effect of a malaprop presentation of 
an idea which had shortly before been strongl 
impressed on a mind perhaps slightly affected with 
post-prandial exaltation. It is related of Wharton, 
the Professor of Poetry in Oxford, that after par- 
taking of a Sunday dinner with a friend, he 
repaired to his service at the church. On his way, 
he was powerfully saluted with the cry of ‘Live 
mackerel!’ During the singing of the psalm, he 
slumbered in the pulpit, and, on the organ ceasing, 
he arose, half awake, and instead of commencing 
the prayer, startled the congregation by giving in 
a loud voice'a part of the ery still ringing in his 
ears: ‘All alive, all alive, O! 

But the subject of the obliteration of the records 
of memory under certain conditions, is as curious 
as that of their unexpécted revival. The two 


kinds of changes are, indeed, in some cases simul- 
taneous; while one set of impressions is recalled, 
another is coincidently erased or lost. A well- 
known living physician not long ago recorded the 
case of a lady who, up to her sixteenth year, had 
lived in France, and spoke only French. After 
this, she came to England, learned the language, 
marriéd an American at twenty, and for the next 
twenty years lived partly in America, and partly 
in England, speaking English habitually, French 
scarcely ever. She then became ill, forgot her 
English, and all about her married life, and if 
asked who she was, gave her maiden name, and 
mentioned, in French, the street in Paris in which 
she had lived as a girl. So completely had she 
forgotten her English, that it was necessary to 
change an English for a French maid. In some of 
the cases of partial loss of memory from injury or 
disease of the brain, it would be very puzzling to 
account satisfactorily for the nature and the very 
limited extent of the loss. Thus, a fever obliterated 
from the memory of a learned man the letter ‘Fy 
without apparently committing any other injury. 
A soldier who had undergone the operation of 
trepan, and lost a slice of brain-matter, lost with it 
the power to recall the numbers ‘5’ and ‘7,’ and 
was only able to fix them in his mind by labori- 
ously learning them like a child. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie mentions the case of a groom in the service 
of George IV. who was kicked by a vicious horse 
while he was in the act of cleaning it. The groom 
did not fall, nor was he at all stunned or insens- 
ible; but he entirely forgot what he had been 
doing at the time the blow was inflicted. There 
was an interval of time blotted out, as it were, 
from his recollection. He inferred, in fact, that 
during that period he had been asleep. A young 
lady who had been present at a catastrophe in 
Scotland in which many persons were killed by 
the fall of the gallery of a church, escaped without 
injury, but with the complete loss of the recolleec- 
tion of any of the circumstances ; and this extended 
not only to the accident, but to everything that 
had occurred to her a certain time before going 
to the church. A gentleman mentioned by Dr 
Beattie lost his knowledge of Greek from a blow 
on the head, whilst his other mental stores were 
left intact. Sometimes, however, disease appears 
to make a clean sweep of all acquired knowledge 
of every kind. The following extraordinary case 
was published in an American medical work many 
years ago. The patient was a clergyman, who, at 
the termination of a severe illness, lost the recol- 
lection of everything, even the names of the most 
common objects. When his health was restored, 
he began to acquire knowledge just as a child does. 
After learning the names of objects, he was taught 
to read, and after this began to learn the Latin 
language. He had made considerable progress, 
when, one day, in reading his lesson with his 
brother, who was his teacher, he suddenly stopped, 
and put his hands to his head. Being asked why 
he did so, he replied : ‘I feel a peculiar sensation 
in my head; and now it appears to me that I 
knew all this before” From that time, he rapidly 
recovered his faculties. It is recorded by Ballan- 
tyne of Sir Walter Scott, that, when the Bride of 
Lammermoor in its printed form was submitted 
to him after an illness, he did not recognise as his 
own one single incident, character, or conversation 


it contained ; yet the original tradition was perfect 3 
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in his mind. When Mrs Arkwright sang some 
verses of Sir Walter’s one evening at Lord Francis 
Egerton’s, the author of them whispered to Lock- 
hart: ‘Capital words. Whose are they? Byron’s, 
I suppose ; but I don’t remember them.’ For a 
voluminous author to forget some of his own writ- 
ings does not appear so remarkable ; but one can 
hardly conceive of a person failing to recollect his 
own name; but cases are on record of this ne plus 
ultra of forgetfulness. A man of not very strong 
intellect, who held an office the sole duty of which 
consisted in signing his own name to.a number of 
papers, had one day so much business of this kind 
to do that at last he was incapable of recollecting 
the word he ought to sign. A writer of the ‘last 
century relates that Mr Von B——, envoy at St 
Petersburg, went one morning to pay a number of 
visits. Among other houses at which he called 
there was one where the servants did not know 
him, and consequently he was under the necessity 
of giving in his name ; but this he found he had 
entirely forgotten. Turning round to a gentleman 
who accompanied him, he said with much earnest- 
ness: ‘For God’s sake, tell me whol am!’ This 
odd request excited laughter, but he insisted on 
being answered, adding, that he had entirely for- 
gotten his name. 

The power to recall past impressions is perhaps 
more than any other mental faculty dependent on 
the physical condition of the body. Sir Benjamin 

ie, in view of this fact, conceived it possible 
by a series of accurate observations, to discover the 


company, and the thought comes over him that the 
entire surroundings are familiar to him. He has 
the feeling that the exact situation in which he 
finds himself existed at some former time. Many 
have adduced this as an evidence of a former state 
of existence; and from it a recent writer more 
cautiously infers ‘that there is more in the memory 
than we take cognisance of.” But it was long ago 
expe out by a German philosopher that this 
elt identity with a past scene extends to minute 
| details ; and it could hardly be that the same 
persons could have had an ante-mundane meeting, 
say at a tea-party, in a drawing-room, in frock- 
coats, kid gloves, lace dresses, &c. We conclude 
this somewhat discursive paper by giving an 
example, from a medical writer, of what may be 
called perverted memory, as a consequence of 
inebriety, which must , been attended with 
considerable inconvenience to one of the parties 
concerned. A gentleman who was in the habit of 
indulging in potations ‘ pottle deep,’ at a certain 
stage used to lose all recollection of having drunk 
any liquor himself, but imagined that his family 
had done so freely. He referred his own sensations 
to those about him, and on going home, he always 
insisted on undressing, and putting his family to 
bed, declaring that they were all too drunk to do 
so for themselves. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
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temperament or ger conditions most favour- 
able to memory. Some of the conditions conducive | 
to the exercise of the recollective faculty are obvious | 
enough. Violent action is generally inimical to it. | 
To convince one’s self of this, it is only necessary 
for a person to try to recall a faded impression | 
while running rapidly. Excessive fatigue is | 
equally incompatible with good powers of recol- 
lection. Sir Henry Holland mentions that he 
descended on the same day two very deep mines 
in the Harz Mountains, remaining some hours 
underground in each, and at the end was exhausted 
both from fatigue and hunger. ‘I then felt, says 
he, ‘the utter impossibility of talking longer with 
the German inspector who accompanied me. Every 
German word and phrase deserted my recollection, 
and it was not till Thad taken food and wine, and 
been some time at rest, that I regained them.” But 
in addition to the physical conditions of the recol- | 
lective faculty, there are some mental ones of 
equal importance. >” the foremost of these _ 
is indicated in what Sir Philip Warwick says of 
Lord Strafford : ‘His memory was great, and he 
made it greater by confiding in it” There is 
perhaps nothing which more surely leads to failure 
of memory than an unreasonable distrust of it, 
The doubt of success begets mental distraction, and 
thus the mind ‘loses its hold of these links of 
association on which recollection depends. Sir 
Walter Scott had an absolute faith in his power of 
memory in the morning, when his brain had been 
refreshed by sleep. He states in his diary, that 
during composition, when he found himself at a 
loss, he would say ; ‘Never mind; we shall have 
it all at seven o’clock to-morrow morning, 

There is a curious illusion or phantasm of 
memory which most persons experience some time 
or other in their lives, the cause of which is 


Soctan InteRcoursE.—In this matter there is 
apparently something wrong; perhaps too much 
expense, too much finery, too much eating and 
drinking, too much driving on to late hours—all 
for the sake of being fashionable. The following 
has come within my own knowledge. Mr Martin, 
the eminent painter, was accustomed at one time 
to have conversaziones at his house, at which there. 
never was any person who was not eminent in 
some department of literature or art. They gener- 
ally consisted of about seventy persons, and they 
were remarkable for their pleasant character. One 
thing also remarkable was, that there was extremely 
little eating and drinking at them. At length, it 
began to be thought that men should be allowed 
to bring their wives, and that, in the few instances 
where married women of eminence had been 
admitted, they should be at liberty to bring their 
husbands. In a little while after, the wives of the 
literati and artists pleaded for permission to bring 
with them female friends who happened to be 
staying with them. Thus a large infusion of 
commonplace mortals took place. The conse- 
quence was that the meetings fell off very much 
in attractiveness, and that a great deal of more 
eating and drinking was observed. So much was 
the latter circumstance remarked, that the host 
found it necessary to give up the use of wine ; 
then he gave up everything like supper. The 
commonplace people being thus disgusted, and the 
élite having meanwhile ceased to feel any pleasure 
in attending, these conversaziones were at last 
entirely given up, after they had run with more or 


less success for about six years.—On the same 


_ very easily explained. A person goes into a| 
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subject, I am tempted to make the following 
quotation from Bentley's Miscellany: ‘Why London 
is unsocial it is difficult to say, though everybody 
says it. Every one pines for visiting on easy terms, 
but no one makes any attempt to facilitate the 
matter. Invitations at a month’s end seem like 
insults upon our sublunary state, our uncertain 
health, &c.; but, nevertheless, who likes unex- 
pected visits? Extempore tea-drinking is esteemed 
a liberty ; and if you venture upon it, the whole of 
the visit is apt to be occupied in reflections whether 
or not it really zs acceptable. A vain, though 
well-meant a was made last season to revive 
the simple, enjoyable supper at nine o’clock ; but 
the Londoners would not understand it. They 
have no notion of anything that is not in every 
way full dressed. With all our luxuries, the luxury 
of easy visiting is not to be ours; we must be 
half ruined to be in society at all; and we are 
growing obtuse to the real vulgarity of all the 
display and expense which we thrust upon our 
tables, and mingle with our nocturnal meetings.’ 


may not be generally 
known that Louis-Philippe, king of the French, 
was in his early life constituted a burgess of one 
of the towns in Scotland. Such seems to have 
been the case, if there be any truth in the follow- 
ing, which appears in a Perth newspaper: ‘When 
the Earl of sale was, last summer, in Paris, 
one day when dining at the Tuileries, His Majesty 
referred to Perth and its scenery, as well as that of 
the neighbourhood ; and added he felt particularly 
interested in all which related to it, being himself 
a citizen of the place. Upon His Lordship express- 
ing surprise at the announcement, His Majesty 
added: “Yes; and the freedom was conferred 
upon me at Dupplin Castle, when a guest of your 
late noble father.” Louis-Philippe then detailed 
the whole scene—the arrival of the lord-provost, 
with the burgess-ticket and the council’s address ; 
and the speeches which followed on both sides— 
and added that such honours were at that time 
(about the beginning of the century) not so 
numerous with him, and the occasion had made no 
slight impression on his memory, as was evinced 
in the circumstantiality with which the whole was 
detailed.’ 

IGNORANCE OF CoLLEGIANS.—At the meeting of 
the British Association at Cambridge (June 1845), 
Mr Goadby, who had his beautiful anatomisations 
of the lower animals exhibited at the Model Room, 
was greatly struck by the appearance of ignorance 
in the gownsmen, as shewn in the remarks which 
they made and the questions they asked. One, 
who had a lady on his arm, told her that these 
were models. Another, similarly attended, appar- 
ently wishing to avoid troublesome questions, said 
to her very oracularly : ‘Oh, this is all anatomy’ 
A third collegian inquired who made these things? 
‘The glasses, do you mean?’ inquired Mr Goadby. 
*No; the things in the glasses.’ ‘The same that 
made you,’ was the reply. Several men better 
informed, spoke of the objects comprehensively as 
insects, though only a portion of them were of that 
class in the animal kingdom. None of these men 
had ever heard of such a thing as a mollusc, or an 
echinoderm. Altogether, Mr G. thinks he never 
shewed his preparations to a more ignorant set of 
visitors than the gownsmen of Cambridge. 

As an illustration of the benefit that might be 


derived from the introduction of natural history 
into schools—Mr Goadby was once lecturing on his 

reparations at Cheltenham, when he had amongst 
his auditors Lord M—— of the Irish peerage, 
Lord M—— is a middle-aged man, congenitally 
lame, inasmuch as to be dependent on others for 
locomotion. Possessing an active mind, and 
unable to take the amusements of other men of 
his order, he has given his mind a good deal to 
study, but not wholly, for the gaming-table had 
unfortunately asserted a strong dominion over 
him, and he had thus lost almost the whole of his 
patrimonial property. This clever nobleman, who 
was loved by everybody for his amiable disposi- 
tion, seemed exceedingly interested in the lecture, 
and after it was over, ‘he lingered an hour, inspect- 
ing and inquiring into the peculiarities of the 
animals which formed the subject of it. At last, 
he burst out with an exclamation: ‘If I had been 
taught such things in my youth—what it would 
have been for me!’ implying that the having such 
an amusement for his leisure hours would have 
saved him from those wretched pursuits in which 
he had found excitement, and which had proved 
his ruin. [Since the foregoing was written, lec- 
tures on physical science have been instituted at 
Cambridge; though attendance on them is, we 
believe, not obligatory. ] 


Frankness.—A rude frankness is not one of 
the failings of society in our age. If you have 
done anything, or taken any course which you 
suspect to be imprudent, or imagine the world 
may think so, be assured the latter is the case if 
you never hear any one allude to the subject. Or, 
if any silly — has been speaking disparagingly 
of you, and you hear reports of it in various 
quarters, you may equally be certain that no 
credence has been given to it, for, had the contrary 
been the case, undoubtedly no word of it would 
ever have reached you. Plainness of speech must 
have fled to some region at a different stage of 
civilisation than ours. In so far as this arises from 
delicacy of feeling, let us be thankful. 


EARLY SPRING. 


Now Nature wakes from out her wintry trance, 
Rejoiced that Winter’s gone, and Spring’s at hand— 

Fair, blue-eyed Spring, who, with a proud advance, 
Hath marched into the land. 


Strangely the sky hath softened, like the eyes 
Of some coy maiden just begun to love ; 

The woods are starred with flow’rets, as the skics 
Are starred at nights above. 


There drifts of lilies mimic winter’s snows, 

*Neath branches late by wild winds bent and riven; 
And the shy hyacinth that earliest blows 

Brings down the blue of heaven ! 


Each morn gives birth to fresh life-giving airs ; 
And lightly, blithely throb through everything 
All vernal impulses, all vernal stirs, 
The spirit which is Spring. 
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